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Nest of Ferruginous Rough-leg. 
Photo by Mr. Peck. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
BY GERARD ALAN ABBOTT, 


NortH Dakota, as far back as I can remember, has never 
been boosted as some of our states have. It is one of the 
most wonderful states in the Union, one becomes convinced 
of this after spending a few days traveling through some of 
the counties. No saloons, few spots with “ bright lights,” and 
almost void of manufacturing plants. 

Lacking in artificial play grounds, navigable streams, and 
automobile highways, it is a land of plenty for those who live 
the simple life. 


For the bird lover it is matchless. No unsurmountable obsta- ‘ E 
cles are to be encountered, such as unseasonable weather, a 


vermine, treacherous quagmires, vast forests, high mountains, 
malaria, or poverty. 
True it is, that many species of birds are becoming rarer, 


but relatively speaking I believe this state will continue in- = 
definitely to attract and retain its large per cent of the feath- aa 
ered tribe. 

Prior to my first North Dakota invasion I received advices 3 


to the effect that the region was not the paradise it used to be. 
I could see that in more respects than one, notably the vast | 
number of buffalo skulls lying about on the prairie. For the a 
ornithologist, wishing to do any field work, the opportunities i 
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are so favorable, that subsequent visits to other sections of 
our country seem insignificant by comparison. 

The vicious hawks, like the Sharp-shin, Cooper’s and 
Goshawk, ore of infrequent occurrence. The same may be 
said of the Horned Owl. 

Probably the artist would find little to rave about, were he 
to visit North Dakota. Too much of a sameness in the land 
and its dwellings. 

I imagine the geologist and botanist would both revel about 
the glacial formations, coulees, and disappearing lakes. The 
latter are without inlet or outlet, and evaporation is trans- 
forming into penninsulas, what were until a few years ago 
islands on which large colonies of gulls nested. 

Today these “pot holes” hold countless millions of small 
aquatic animal life where graceful Avocets and the retiring 
Piping Plovers are lured to the edges of this green stagnant 
water. 

In the bayous the Wilson’s Phalarope, stately Godwit and 
many ducks accumulate. Upland Plovers and Willets . roll 
their notes from the virgin prairie heights. Pinnated and 
Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse abound in many places, which 
clearly illustrates the temperament of the Dakota settlers, 
who allow such splendid resident game birds as those to thrive 
and propagate in cultivated sections. 

The Crane dance is rarely heard or seen today—a per- 
formance of regular and common occurrence a score of years 
ago, when the sloughs were quite remote from habitation. 
This grand bird seems to require isolation. 

That silent and timid king of hawks, the Ferruginous 
Rough-leg, still patrols the uninhabited sections of the state. 
The nest is usually situated near a colony of ground dwelling 
rodents, which is subject to extermination through the raids 


this raptore. 


In 1900 I was attacked by a pair of Canada Geese when I 
attempted to capture the goslings. Only those who have vis- 
ited the nesting place of this wary fowl can realize its bold - 
and aggressive nature while the young are in the down. 
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Avocets Just Hatched. 


Nest of Avocet. ioe 
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NortH Dakota 3 
Driving over the uneven, but hard, and well formed, wagon 
roads, one is impressed at the buntings that sing along the 
roadways. 

The Chestnut-collared Longspur was encountered every- 
where through Pierce and Benson Counties. 

The song flight is sweet, delicate and subdued. McCowan’s 
Longspur is less common, but its song is even more pleasing 
than that of its brown-naped relative. 

The most gushing display of vocal ability is poured forth 
by the handsome Lark Bunting as he launches into space from 
the bushy highways. 

In the bunch grass of virgin prairie, Mallards, Shovellers 
and Pintail retire to nest. The Gadwalls, Baldpates and White- 
winged Scoters may be startled from their nest among rose 
bushes, buck brush, etc., usually near a fair sized lake. The 
Scoters appear late in June, to breed, coming presumably from 
the North, for they are known in the middle states as late fall 
and winter visitors. 

Blue and Green-wing Teals, Lesser Scaups and Ring-necks 
are partial to damp grassy places, bordering coulees or 
marshy areas. 


Canvasbacks, Red-heads and Ruddies construct substantial — 


floating nests, midst rank vegetation, and frequently the nest- 
ing site is completely surrounded by deep open water. As you 
approach this cover the female paddles gracefully away, after 
cleverly covering the eggs with down. 

The products of the little stiff-tailed Ruddy are remarkable. 
The nine or ten eggs deposited, are considerably larger than 
those of any other species of duck mentioned, except the Sco- 
ter. In one respect the Ruddy’s eggs differ from all other 
American Wild Duck eggs, because the surface of the shell 
is granulated, instead of possessing the glossy or oily finish, 
typical of our other ducks. 

In the groves of poplar and other Dakota timber, Golden- 
eyes come early to seek a cavity suitable for a setting of ten 
light blue eggs. 

I found one Hooded Merganser breeding, the only “Fish 
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.Duck” I observed. This variety also nests in hollow stumps 
and stubs. 

The last, but most fascinating spot to visit, took me across 
a weedy stretch of prairie, full of hummocks. This was the 
one place where Baird’s Sparrow was common. A dozen 
“trilling” males in a space of forty acres. Descending from 
this table land, we see and hear the little Clay-colored Spar- 
row, where the cover might remind us of gpunine Field Spar- 
row under bush. 

Before me is a vast expanse of green meadow, low, damp 
and mossy. Many voices are familiar and remind us of visits 
to Illinois marshes. We recognize the Bittern, Coot, Red- 
wing and Yellow-headed Blackbird, Bobolink, Yellow Warb- 
ler, Maryland Yellow-throat, Savannah Sparrow, Marsh Hawk, 
and Short-eared Owl. , 

You eliminate these and there are other sounds, less, or 
‘ wholly unfamiliar, to the average observer. 

Conspicuous among them is a low wheezy song, vibrating 
in waves through the still air of a June sunset. So appro- 
priate a song for this desolate, but awe-inspiring landscape. 
The vesper recital of Nelson’s Sharp-tail Sparrow, a fairly 
common summer resident, away out here on the big coulee 


marsh. 


I stand in the midst of that paradise, where in 1896 one 
of Dakota’s pioneer ornithologists noted Swans, Cranes, 
Geese, Curlew, Pelicans and Comorants all dwelling unmo- 
lestedly. What a sight it must have been, for today it seems 
to me to be enchanted. ; 

Resting against a boulder, reveling in the prolonged sun- 
set, a metallic “click” penetrates the verdure directly in front. 
The author has several imitators. The birds are ventrilo- 
quists and you can’t disturb nor dislodge them. Take two 
stones the size of black walnuts and bring them together 
squarely. This will convey to you a proper interpretation of 
the notes. They issue from throats of the little yellow Rail, 
the feathered mouse of the Northern swales. 

Chicago, 


Birps OF PRAIRIE REGIONS 


NOTES ON BIRDS OF REGIONS WITH PRIMITIVE 
PRAIRIE CONDITIONS. 


BY T. L. HANKINSON, 


THE birds of the prairies of the Central United States ap- 
pear to have been given little attention with reference to their 
relations to the conditions that existed in these prairies before 
they were broken by the plow and before their ponds or 
sloughs were drained. But a few remnants of these old prai- 
rie features now exist, and these are chiefly along railroads, 
and streams, in short strips or in small patches, or they are 
found in small undrained areas in the midst of cultivated 
fields. These latter are commonly spoken of as prairie ponds 
or sloughs. It is their bird life that will be treated in this 
paper. 

Three of these ponds are located in the writer’s tramping 
ground and are within five miles of Charleston, Coles County, 
Illinois. Another one, near Hillsboro, Montgomery County, 
Illinois, was visited last May. These four are the only prairie 
ponds whose bird life the writer has examined. They vary 
in size from about one to ten acres. All have the following 
conditions in them: standing water during wet seasons and 
an almost complete covering of vegetation, usually with a 
marked zonal arrangement. In each pond there are one or 
more growths of the willow and cottonwood trees, the lat- 
ter commonly predominating. The tree growths form centers 
about which are very distinct zones of thick willow bushes. 
Outside of these, in the two largest of the four ponds, are 
irregular and broken zones characterized by rushes (Scirpus 
robustus) and flags (both Acorus and /ris) in separate patches 
in the zone. The outermost zone of each pond is of thick 
grass and other low herbage with scattered growths, in some 
of the larger ponds, of low buttonbushes (Cephalanthus). 
Four distinct regions can, therefore, be distinguished in these 
ponds, which are: (1) the cottonwood-willow center, (2) -the 

* Read before the Wilson Ornithological Club, Dec. 29, 1915, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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willow-shrub zone, (3) the rush-flag zone, and (4) the grass- 
buttonbush zone. 

Not only are the plants of each of these areas different, 
but also their animals and physical features. They vary as 
to the amount of water present. This never is deep. In the 
largest pond, near Charleston, it is seldom much more than 
a foot. The bottom soil of the Charleston ponds is every- 
where of hard, stiff, black clay. Since these four zones are 
fairly distinct bird habitats, the birds of each will be consid- 
ered separately. The data will be collected in annotated lists. 


BIRDS OF THE COTTONWOOD-WILLOW CENTER. 


Butorides virescens virescens—Green Heron. Noted on May 27, 
1912, when a nest was found nine feet up in a cottonwood. It was 
composed of sticks mostly about a foot in length and put together 
in a loose manner, making the nest a flimsy structure. It contained 
three eggs. 

Zenaidura macroura—Mourning Dove. Frequently seen in this 
wooded area. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus—Red-headed Woodpecker. Seen on 
one occasion about the cottonwoods. 

Colaptes auratus luteus—Northern Flicker. A nest found seven 
feet up in a willow stub on May 21, 1914. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos—Crow. One seen on a 
nest about thirty feet up in a large cottonwood on April 15, 1915. 

Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus—Red-winged Blackbird. The 
birds frequently alight in the trees, and in the early spring com- 
panies of males, sometimes large with a hundred or more birds, 
sing from the treetops. 

Sturnella magna magna—Meadowlark. One noted singing from 
the top of a cottonwood on April 15, 1914. 

Euphagus carolinus—Rusty Blackbird. A small company of 
them was singing from the cottonwoods on April 16, 1913. 

Quiscalus quiscula aeneus—Bronzed Grackle. Frequently seen 
in the trees. 

Planesticus migratorius migratorius—Robin. A large company 
of robins seen about the cottonwoods on April 15, 1915. 

Stalia sialis sialis—Bluebird. A few noted about the trees, and 
an old nest, in all probability that of the bluebird, was found in 
a tree cavity. 
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BIRDS OF THE WILLOW SHRUB ZONE 


Tyrannus tyrannus—Kingbird. Seen May 21, 1914. 

Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus—Red-winged Blackbird. Seven 
nests of this species were found in the willow zone of a small pond 
near Charleston on May 21, 1914. This had but three of the plant 
areas, a cottonwood-willow center, the willow bush zone, and a 
grass zone without buttonbushes upon it. The latter might have 
furnished good concealment for nests of redwings, but there was 
no evidence of nests there. The seven nests were all situated in 
the thickest part of the willow growth and were from about five 
feet to eight feet up. They were very similar in size, approxi- 
mating 5x5 inches on the outside and 3x3 inches on the inside. 
The contents of five examined contained from three to six eggs. 
Dead grass and plant fibres were the chief materials in their 
composition. 

Icterws spurius—Orcharéd Oriole. One seen in the willow zone on 
May 21, 1915. 

Quiscalus quiscula aeneus—Bronzed Grackle. A nest found in 
one of the willows on May 27, 1912, about seven feet up. It was 
a bulky structure seven inches high and contained two half grown 
young birds. 

Spizella monticola monticola—Tree sparrow. A few seen among 
the willows in January, 1914. 

Spizella pusilla pusilla—Field Sparrow. Several seen September 
4, 1914. 

Dumetella carolinensis—Catbird. One seen here September 4, 
1914. 

Torostoma rufum—Brown Thrasher. Noted May 21, 1914, and 
September 4, 1914, in this zone. 


BIRDS OF THE RUSH-FLAG ZONE 


Trobrychus exilis—Least Bittern. One flushed May 23, 1915, in 
the pond near Hillsboro. 

Tympanuchus americanus americanus—Prairie Chicken. One 
flushed from the dead rushes April 15, 1915. At this time the 
ground in the rush area was dry. 

Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus—Red-winged Blackbird. Rushes 
were used to some extent by this species for nesting, but they pre- 
fer to place their nests in bushes. On May 27, 1912, much search- 
ing revealed only one nest in the rush region. This was about a 
foot above the shallow water and contained three eggs. 
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BIRDS OF THE GRASS-BUTTONBUSH ZONE 


Botaurus lentiginosus—American Bittern. One flushed from 
this zone on April 23, 1911. 

Rallus elegans—King Rail. A nest found in this zone on May 
23, 1915, in the form of a pile of dead grass on the ground about 
ten inches in diameter and five inches high. It contained twelve 
eggs. The nest was poorly concealed by grass and a few small 
buttonbushes. 

Rallus virginianus—Virginia Rail. One flushed from the grass 
of one of the ponds near Charleston on April 16, 1913. 

Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus—Red-winged Blackbird. The 
buttonbushes that grow in this zone are favorite nesting places 
for these birds, and when these plants are present in one of these 
ponds, few nests can be found elsewhere in it. On May 27, 1912, 
eight nests were found in these bushes, placed from one to three 
feet up in them, and each contained from one to four eggs or 
young birds. On May 23, 1915, a number of nests were found in 
buttonbushes of the grassy area of the pond near Hillsboro; they 
were from two to four feet up and each had from one to four eggs 
or young. 

Besides the species above listed, there were a number seen 
about these ponds that appeared to have been attracted by 
their features, but according to my observations, they were 
not intimately associated with any set of conditions in them, 
and hence could not be referred to any one of these zones or 
sub-habitats. An annotated list of these species will here be 
given. 

Pisobia maculata—Pectoral Sandpiper. A few were seen about 
a pool in a cultivated field a few feet from one of the ponds near 
Charleston on April 16, 1913. 

Helodromas solitarius solitarius—Solitary Sandpiper. One of 
these also seen about the pool close to the margin of one of the 
ponds on April 16, 1913. 

Oxyechus vociferus—Killdeer. Seen in field close to the margin 
of one of the Charleston ponds. 

Colinus virginianus virginianus—Bob-white. Flushed close to 
the margin of one of these ponds. No doubt they obtain shelter 
in them at times. 

Accipiter cooperi—Cooper’s Hawk. One flew over the pond ap- 
parently attracted by the many red-wing blackbirds there at the 


time. 
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Circus hudsonius—Marsh Hawk. One flushed from one of the 
ponds near Charleston on October 30, 1912. 

Junco hyemalis hyemalis—Slate-colored Junco. Many close to 
one of the ponds in a hedge fence. 

Geothlypis trichas trichas—Maryland Yellow-throat. Frequently 
heard about these prairie ponds. 


The observations recorded in this paper were obtained dur- 
ing about a dozen short visits to these prairie ponds, and it 
is hoped that they are adequate to give those unfamiliar with 
these habitats a general idea of their bird life and to stimu- 
late field work in these regions by those who find them acces- 
sible, for they constitute a type of habitat that is rapidlv dis- 
appearing. In the Charleston region, one was destroyed dur- 
ing the last few months, and corn was raised this last summer 
where it existed. Many of the trees and bushes have been 
cut from the others and the grass zones much narrowed on 
account of their being dry during ploughing time this last 
spring. 

It is regrettable that there were not bird students among 
the pioneers of the prairie region of the Central United States, 
who studied the birds of the old and extensive prairie ponds 
or sloughs, not only in a faunistic way, but in an ecological 
way, describing in detail the bird habitats and the relation of 
the birds to the various features in them, and who recorded 
these observations in scientific publications. The only litera- 
ture the writer has yet been able to find on the old prairie 
region near Charleston is in a popular account of the History 
of Coles County, Illinois, by C. E. Wilson.’ He tells of many 
sloughs found in the region just north of Charleston about 
1861, some of which were a quarter of a mile across, with 
water three to five feet in depth. Brief references to their 
plant life make it appear that they had vegetal features quite 
similar to their small remnants, but the fauna of the old prai- 
ries certainly was very different from these little areas with 
similar vegetal and hydrographic conditions that we now find. 
He writes of “migratory water fowl” that came in “count- 


1Munsell Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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less thousands,” some remaining to breed; namely several 
species of ducks, wild geese, cranes, and swans. From Robert 
Ridgway’s account in 1873 (American Naturalist, Vol. 7, 
pages 197-203) of the birds of a piece of prairie near Olney, 
Illinois, one gets an impression of the large and wonderful 
bird fauna that parts, at least, of the prairie area of Central 
Illinois must have had. He recorded ninety-five species of 
birds in a short time, including some species that are very 
scarce or apparently absent in the part of the country at the 
present time, such as black terns, Mississippi kites, swallow- 
tailed kites, ravens, yellow-headed blackbirds, and the two 
marsh wrens. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The plants of these prairie ponds have a more or less evi- 
dent zonal arrangement, and each zone has a distinct bird 
fauna, but many more observations than those recorded in 
this paper are needed, before their faunas are well understood. 

The writer, during some dozen visits to these areas during 
the last five years, found twenty-five species of birds in them 
and five others in their immediate vicinity. 

Some other species, very probably found in these regions, 
are: short-eared owl (Asio flammeus), screech owl (Otus 
asio asio), cowbird (Molothrus ater ater), migrant shrike 
(Lanius ludovicianus migrans), myrtle warbler (Dendroica 
coronata), and other warblers. People living near these 
ponds say that wild ducks and geese come to them, often in 
large numbers, during some springs when there is considera- 
ble water in the ponds. 

Six species of birds were found breeding in these places, 
and there is plenty of evidence that others were breeding 
there also. Red-wing blackbirds found conditions for nesting 
especially favorable there. They showed a strong preference 
for bushes instead of high grass or rushes or other herba- 
ceous plants for nesting purposes. Buttonbushes were evi- 
dently preferred to willows. Water birds seem to use these 
ponds little for nesting, although they visit them freely dur- 
ing their migrations. 
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The birds that were found in these small unbroken prairie 
areas are chiefly of species that live in woodlands, including 
shrubby growths, but only a small proportion of the species 
of the woodland birds of the Charleston region appear to visit 
the prairie ponds. Some marsh birds are found in them. The 
true open field birds treat these areas as they do woodlands, 
avoiding them almost entirely. Upland plovers, horned larks, 
dickcissels, savanna sparrows, and grasshopper sparrows, all 
of which are common in the Charleston region, gave no in- 
dication of being attracted by these ponds. 

Since these areas of undrained prairie land constitute a dis- 
tinct type of bird habitat with a fauna having some semblance 
to that of the old prairie sloughs and since they are rapidly 
being destroyed, ornithologists, who find them accessible for 
field work, should strive to preserve data on the bird inhabi- 
tants of these and other remnants of the primitive prairies. 

Charleston, IIl. 


THE TERNS OF WEEPECKET ISLANDS, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY ALVIN R. CAHN. 


DurING the summer of 1903 and 1904, Professor Lynds 
Jones had the opportunity of watching and studying the col-~ 
ony of terns (Sterna hirundo and S. dougalli) in the vicinity 
of Woods Hole, Massachusetts, and the results of this study 
were given to the public a couple of years later.! As Professor 
Jones does not confine his remarks to any one special colony, 
it may be taken for granted that his observations will hold 
for one island he investigated as well as for another. Among 
the islands he visited was the small group of three known as 
the Weepeckets, located about four miles off the coast of 
Woods Hole. Eleven years have elapsed since Professor 
Jones investigated these islands, and it is evident from obser- 


* Jones, L., “A Contribution to the Life History of the Common 
(Sterna hirundo) and Roseate (Sterna dougalli) Terns.” Wilson 
Bull., °Vol. XVIII, No. 2, June. 1906, pp. 35-47. 
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vations made by the writer during his brief opportunity to sur- 
vey the islands in 1915, that marked changes have occurred in 
this particular colony, which may be worthy of notation. A 
large colony, as accessible to scientists as that on the Wee- 
pecket islands, should be carefully watched and all possible 
data accumulated which will lead to a fuller understanding 
of the natural history of the species. The writer wishes to 
express his sincere appreciation to the staff of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, which made his visit to the islands 
possible, and especially to Mr. George Gray, who arranged 
for his transportation to and from the islands. 

The Weepeckets, as a group, c mprise three islands—two 
very small, being probably less than half a mile in circumfer- 
ence at high tide—and a larger one, approximately a mile in 
extent. All three are treeless, margined by a wide, gently 
sloping sand beach, the monotony of which is broken by areas 
of boulders, and covered by a knee-high growth of vegetation, 
of which poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron L.) forms no sma! 
per centage. High-water mark is clearly indicated by a nearly 
continuous line of sea weed, interspersed with occasional old 
skate (Raja crinacea) egg-cases. The beach is practically 
devoid of life——as would be expected in the case of an ex- 
posed flat of this character.—with an occasional razor clam 
(Ensis directus) stranded in some tide pool behind the boul- 
ders, the inevitable “sand-flea” (Orchestia agilis), the Acorn 
shell barnacle (Balanus balanus), and the commonest of the 
marine molluscs (Littorina littoria). 

As I neared the island (the time being limited, I confined 
myself to the larger island, with only a very hasty look at 
the smaller two), there was considerable doubt in my mind 
as to what would be found there, as very few birds were in 
evidence. Some two dozen terns sailed leisurely overhead, 
and paid little or no attention to the approaching boat. It 
seemed hardly possible that as early as June 28 nesting should 
be over, as the spring had been very cool and backward, and 
it seemed hard to believe that so ideal a breeding site would 
be abandoned without good cause. However, with the first 
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Fig. 1, Common Tern. Type I, A Simple Depression in 
the Sand. 
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Fig. 2, Common Tern. Type II, A Well Constructed Grass 
Nest on the Beach. 
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grating of the boat on the beach, all doubts were forcibly ex- 
pelled, for instantly it seemed as if the entire island had burst 
into life and was about to rise bodily out of the water and 
soar away. In an instant the quiet green was transformed 
into a blaze of dazzling white, as hundreds upon hundreds of 
long-winged, long-tailed birds sprang from their nests and 
swung into graceful flight overhead. Like a great, slow- 
moving wave the birds rose, until it seemed quite certain that 
very nearly all the birds were a-wing. The air was alive with 
them, each screaming and calling in what seemed to be an 
honest effort to out-scream and out-call his neighbor. The 
birds at either end of the island, seeing that the cause of the 
confusion was not to their immediate concern, soon returned 
to their nests, but wherever I went I was accompanied by 
protesting birds, so that for two days I had hardly any peace. 

As the object of the trip was a survey of the colony, and 
as photographs were desired, some few minutes were spent 
in selecting a suitable position for the umbrella blind, after 
which it was speedily erected. For nearly half an hour after 
I was safely inside, the birds wheeled and screamed over- 
head ; then one by one they dropped to the ground, and wad- 
dled to their respective nests. As luck would have it, I chose 
well in selecting the individual for photographic purposes, 
and in the nest three hours she was shot no less than sixty 
times. After a short time it became necessary, in order to 
get a variety of poses, to resort to radical treatment to make 
the bird leave the nest, and in the end it was necessary to 
thrust a leg out suddenly from under the blind, or actually 
to prod the bird with a stick. 

For nearly seven hours I sat in the blind, photographing at 
intervals, and watching the actions of the birds about me. In 
approaching the nests the birds never settle directly on the 
eggs, but alight near,—often within five feet of them,—and 
then waddle over the intervening distance. Often the birds stand 
for some minutes over the eggs, shading them’ from the hot 
sun: again, they approach, and without any ado, settle upon 
the eggs. Usually the birds find it necessary to remodel the 
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nest to a greater or less extent, depending upon the character 
of the nest, each time they return to it. This usually consists 
of scratching a slight depression first with one leg, then with 
the other, and these holes seem to function as the resting 
place for the legs. It will be remembered that these nests are 
essentially shallow depressions in the sand, with but a thin 
lining of “legal” nesting material. The sand, being very dry, 
is jarred out of place every time the bird springs from the 
nest: hence, probably, the necessity, or at least the desira- 
bility of hollowing out the nest again. In the cases where a 
considerable amount of lining is used this scratching is omit- 
ted, but when there is little lining, as in the case of the bird 
most photographed, scratching almost invariably occurs. 

Both sexes incubate—as pointed out by Dr. Jones, and the 
process of changing off is as he describes. Evidently the fe- 
male does a large part of the incubating; in the case of the 
photographic subject the male did not put in an appearance 
during the seven hours I was in the blind; the female had 
a broken primary that made it certain that it was always the 
same bird that returned to the nest. She never called for her 
mate, nor did she in any way show signs of expecting his ap- 
pegrance. It is possible that owing to some tragedy, he had 
not materialized for some time, and the female had given up 
hopes of his arrival and had consoled herself to the task ahead 
of her. As an incubator the male is very restless, and evi- 
dently does his share under protest. Often he does not sit 
upon the eggs at all, but stands over them, calling continually, 
and fidgeting about nervously. Whereas the female waits 
until the male is nearly at her side before leaving the nest, 
the male seems to stand the strain of incubating as long as 
possible—usually not more than fifteen minutes—then, after 
an outburst of complaints, leaves the nest as if he could en- 
dure it no longer. The female usually appears within a min- 
ute or two to take his place. 

What impressed me most during my vigil was the mar- 
velous amount and variety of noise the birds were capable of 
making. While on the wing the birds have their well known 
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Fig. 3, Common Tern. Type III, A Depression in the 
Seaweed Drift. 


Fig. 4, Common Tern. Type IV, Grass-lined Nest in Vege- 
, tation; Egg Just Hatched. 
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call-note, varied somewhat as the bird sallies at the intruder’s 
‘head. While incubating, especially during the minutes imme- 
diately following their return to the nests, the birds cackle 
for all the world like a hen announcing the arrival of an egg, 
until at times the island sounded like a prosperous poultry 
farm. This cackling is varied occasionally by a “ chip,” 
which when first heard calls instantly to mind the song spar- 
row, but is of rather rare occurrence. When quietly incu- 
bating, often a neighbor will approach too closely, or some 
overhead bird will fly too low, whereupon the bird raises its 
head and utters a squawk not unlike that of the little green 
heron. Another note, and one that seems to be given at 
almost any time the bird is on the ground, is comparable to 
that made by a mallard “rinsing” its mouth. This was heard 
a number of times while the birds stood over the eggs prior 
to sitting upon them, a sort of chattering, as it were. As a 
whole, the ventriloquial powers of the tern were a big surprise, 
and I was kept busy jumping from one peep hole to another 
in order to find out which bird was performing the particular 
notes I desired to locate. 

At four o’clock, the sun being no longer suited for photo- 
graphic purposes, I left the blind, and wandered about the 
island with the idea of estimating the number of nests, and 
thereby getting at some idea as to the number of birds using 
the island. It was out of the question to count the nests, both 
because of the great numbers, and because of the fact that 
they were scattered over the entire island, not only on the 
beaches, but through the poison ivy sections, where I did not 
care to follow. If possible, the nests were more abundant in 
the vegetation than on the open sand beaches: but whether 
in the grass or on the beach, it was always a difficult task to 
walk without stepping upon a nest full of eggs. By counting 
the number of nests in different places, averaging them, and 
estimating the ratio of the areas counted to the entire island, 
a rough estimate was secured as to the number of nests on 
the island. I conclude from this estimate that there were 
probably not fewer than two thousand nests, thus accounting 
for about four thousand birds. 
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A few words should be said about the nests themselves, of 
which four general types were noted, with gradations, of 
course, from one to the other. The simplest nest was no nest 
at all: merely a slight depression in the sand, with no lining. 
This type was found quite commonly along the beaches, and 
such nests contained eggs differing in incubation from prac- 
tically fresh to nearly ready to hatch. This is at variance with 
the observations of Professor Jones. More than a hundred 
such nests were noted. The second type was a nest in the 
sand, with a grass lining; this was the dominant beach nest. 
Third, a depression in the seaweed drift just above the high 
water mark, either with or without a small amount of grass 
lining. It is but a short step from this to the fourth type,— 
grass-lined nests in the grass, poison-ivy, and other vegeta- 
tion, protected from the blazing sun and the full blast of the 
ocean winds. 

In an estimate as to the number of eggs to a nest, I should 
say that fully 50% contained but a single eggs; 40% con- 
tained two; the remaining 10%, three. Not a single nest was 
found with more than three eggs, a rather curious fact. As 
incubation was in general well along, these facts would seem 
to be significant, and point to the conclusion that the colony 
is in poor condition, if not actually on the decline. This con- 
dition may, perhaps, be explained: there was ample evidence 
on the island to show that the colony had been raided by egg- 
gatherers, despite the warning of the conspicuous sign of 
Massachusetts Audubon Society posted on the highest point 
of the island. It was possible at the northwest corner of the 
island to trace an area of over half an acre, through the fact 
that all the nests contained but one egg, and this one in a 
very early stage of development, where the gathering had 
taken place. I was confirmed in these suspicions by informa-. 
tion gathered at the Marine Laboratory to the effect that the 
islands are raided by parties from New Bedford, who use the 
old method of clearing every egg from a given area, and re- 
turn in a few days and gather in the fresh stock. 

During the summer of 1915 there was but a single brood 
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Fig. 5, Common Tern. A Type IV Nest at the Edge of the 
Vegetation. 


Fig. 6, Common Tern. As Incubation Begins when the 
First Egg is Laid; the Eggs Hatched a Day Apart. 
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raided after June 28, and as incubation was quite well along 
at that date, it seems hardly likely that a previous brood had 
been raised, and there was no sign of young birds. A party 
visiting the island from the Laboratory on July 10 reported 
but a few nesting birds, and innumerable young, still in the 
down, running about the island. On July 28 no nesting birds 
were seen, and the young were rapidly maturing. August 7 
found the island entirely deserted. This should not be taken - 
to mean that in a healthy, flourishing colony, free from inter- 
ference, two broods are not raised during a season. 

The activity in the colony was incessant, and there was 
hardly a time during the two days of my visit that one sec- 
tion or another of the island was not in commotion. This 
activity lasted well into the night, and those few birds which 
had already hatched their young were bringing in fish as late 
as 8:20 in the evening, and as early as 3:28 in the morning, 
so far as I could see. Most of these fish, by the way, are 
caught around the neighboring islands, and are even brought 
from the shore of the mainland. In the harbor at Woods 
Hole the birds were watched diving for fish (Fundulus 
heteroclitus and Ammodytes americanus largely), the birds 
remaining completely under the water for a second or a trifle 
longer. 

The fact that the island was so crowded with nests sug- 
gested one or two little experiments, which were tried before 
leaving, to see if the bird recognized its own nest, and the re- 
sults seem to point to the conclusion that the bird returns to 
the spot, rather than to the nest itself. The eggs from two 
nests were interchanged, and the bird on returning, settled 
without noticeable hesitation on the new set of eggs, though 
her own were in another nest, fully exposed to her view, less 
than three feet from her. In the case of a grass-lined nest 
with a single egg, the rude lining was removed, and the com- 
plement increased to four eggs by temporarily robbing neigh- 
boring nests, and the bird did not hesitate over the remarka- 
ble increase and change. The reverse of this proved equally 
true; a complement of three reduced to one did not seem to 
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worry the parent in the least. However, if the eggs were 
moved more than about thirty inches from their rightful loca- 
tion, there was apt to be trouble before the bird realized that 
her eggs had moved away, and it would only settle after wan- 
dering about rather aimlessly when all the birds in the imme- 
diate vicinity had taken their places. and there were no other 
nests empty. Curious to know how many eggs a bird would 
cover, a nest was selected containing one egg, and the com- 
plement increased during the bird’s absence, until in less than 
two hours the bird was sitting—not exactly comfortably, but 
sitting—upon seven eggs, evidently with the best of inten- 
tions. After she had become thoroughly used to this large 
complement, six of the eggs were removed at once: the dis- 
appearance of so large a part of her charge was taken, ap- 
parently, as a matter of course, for, with barely a second’s 
inspection, she settled upon the nest, and began preening her 
feathers. Hence the statement that the bird returns to the 
' spot rather than to the nest. 

Zoélogical Laboratory, University of Wisconsin, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


A STUDY OF A WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH.* 
BY WINSOR M. TYLER, M.D. 


IN regions where the White-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta car- 
olinensis carolinensis) is a common resident bird, such as the 
country about Boston, Mass., I think it must often have been 
noticed how closely a bird of this species, or a pair of birds, 
remains in one restricted locality for weeks at a time. This 
habit is most noticeable in winter. Wherever the birds elect 
to settle for the cold season, they can generally be found 
within a few hundred yards of their chosen station. The chief 
requisites for their winter quarters are a food supply, cran- 
nies of rough bark in which to store food, or into which to 
wedge such food as has to be broken before being eaten, and 

*Read on Jan. 17, 1916, at a meeting of the Nuttall Ornitholog- 
ical Club. 
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lastly (perhaps the greatest factor in holding the birds to one 
locality) a hole to sleep in. 

All these advantages are to be found in the center of the 
town of Lexington, Mass.; the broad Common is bordered 
by ancient elms and white ash trees and on some of the ad- 
joining lawns stand trees of these species whose history ex- 
tends back nearly to Colonial times. Some of the oldest trees, 
notably the white ash, are slowly dying, and in many of their 
‘dead branches Downy Woodpeckers have drilled nesting 
holes. One of these holes, forty feet up in a gigantic ash 
tree, was, until last spring, within sight of our window and 
to the position of this cavity we owe much of our acquaint- 
ance with a White-breasted Nuthatch during the past year. 

Nuthatches have to my knowledge made the vicinity of 
Lexington Common their headquarters in spring, autumn and 
winter for seven years. I have often seen two birds together 
here, but never more; occasionally a pair has nested so near 
that we have heard the song of the male during the summer. 

In late August, 1913, a pair of Nuthatches visited our place 
daily. The Robins, Orioles and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
were rapidly stripping the cherry tree of its fruit, but as the 
Orioles and Grosbeaks did not swallow the stones, many had 
fallen to the roof of the piazza. The Nuthatches came for these 
discarded cherry stones. They flew with them either to the 
cherry tree or to one of the big white ash trees in the next 
yard. In the cherry tree they placed the stones on a hori- 
zontal surface, in the ash tree they wedged them into a crev- 
ice and hammered them with their beaks, sometimes adding 
force to the blows with a flap of the wings. They cracked 
the stones and swallowed the kernel. When they fixed a 
stone on an upright branch they always stood head downward 
on the bark above the stone. Returning to the roof of the 
porch, they often passed within arm’s reach of us, so near 
indeed that the sharp whistle of their wings reminded us of 
a flushed Woodcock. We became so attached to the little 
birds that after the cherry stones had been exhausted we de- 
termined to induce the birds to remain near us. I fastened a 
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shelf to a second-story window-sill, and, ever since, Mrs. Ty- 
ler and I have kept it supplied with food,—suet and meat in 
winter, nuts in summer. Excepting the interval between June 
6th and 16th, 1914, the male Nuthatch has come to the shelf 
practically every day for over a year. At the first trial he fed 
from our hands; he allows us to gaze at him from a distance 
of a foot or two; he seems as much at home on the food-shelf 
as on his native bark; he appears to consider the shelf as his 
own and he allows no other bird to use it in his presence. 

Our male Nuthatch is a bird of decided character. He al- 
ways impresses us with his independence and self-reliance. 
Although he feeds from our hands readily, he has apparently 
not the slightest confidence in us,—he comes near us solely 
because his appetite is stronger than his distrust. Unlike the 
Chickadees, he spent the whole winter alone; unlike the Jun- 
cos, he will not allow another bird to feed near him. He drives 
off Chickadees, Juncos, a Downy Woodpecker and a female 
Nuthatch. He will not allow the House Sparrows on the 
shelf ;—indeed when they come near, he stands guard upon 
the shelf until they leave the vicinity. However, he never 
attacks a Hairy Woodpecker. 

The Nuthatch comes to the shelf several times a day. He 
arrives at full speed apparently and alights clinging upright 
to the edge, then, resting on his toe-nails, hops to the food 
and attacks the nuts. All his motions are rapid,—so rapid 
that they appear jerky—but with all their quickness there is 
the certainty and precision of an expert. At each lightning- 
like dart of his beak a morsel of nut is picked up and swal- 
lowed. The smallest bits disappear as if by magic, the me- 
dium-sized pieces are swallowed more slowly,—one of small- 
pea-size, for instance, is fitted carefully into the throat before 
being allowed to slip down; larger pieces are generally car- 
ried to the corner of the shelf (as to a crevice of bark) and 
there broken apart. He strikes a vertical blow with his closed 
bill. The nut, as a rule, flies apart in two pieces, but if his 
bill has not pierced the nut, the bird appears to perceive it 
at once, and before withdrawing his bill, turns his head side- 
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ways and exerts a prying action on the nut, much as a man 
who has driven a pick-axe into the ground, raises the tip of 
the handle to free the pick and pry open the earth. Should 
a bit of the splintered nut fall over the edge of the shelf, the 
Nuthatch follows it like a flash, overtakes it in the air and 
catches it in his bill. 

Until the latter part of December both Nuthatches came 
several times a day to the food-shelf. The female was dis- 
tinctly larger and broader than her mate, but in spite of her 
greater size she seemed afraid of him; she always left the 
shelf when he approached and never attempted to return un- 
til he had gone. 

The two birds, however, paid very little attention to each 
other,—they came to the shelf separately, ate what food they 
wanted, but rarely took any away. The female bird was last 
seen on December 26th, 1913. The male continued his reg- 
ular visits throughout the winter. Until April 7th, 1914, his 
behavior was the same as it had been all winter ;—he came to 
the shelf for food, ate what food he wanted, and flew off. On 
April %th, however, his manner changed completely; he be- 
came all at once very busy and seemed full of importance. 
As soon as we put out a cracked nut he appeared on the shelf, 
snatched up and swallowed the smaller pieces of the meat 
and carried off the larger ones. These he wedged into cran- 
nies of bark and came back for more. As fast as we put out 
nuts, he transferred them to near by trees. The next day we 
discovered the reason for his change in actions,—a female 
Nuthatch was nonchalantly hopping about the branches near 
the window. 

The male was all devotion; he carried bits of nut to her 
and placed them in her bill; he stored dozens of pieces in 
branches near at hand; he sang continually. Several times 
also he posed before her in courting attitude. This position, 
while rather awkward to human eyes, did reveal his plumage 
wonderfully. The full courting display is accompanied by 
song. The male bird, with the feathers of his nape puffed out 
so that they resemble a rough black mane, takes a stiff pose 
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with his back to the female. His head is set squarely back 
on his shoulders, with the beak parallel to the axis of the 
body. His whole body is raised and bent backward a little, 
the wings slightly open, with the tips dropped below the ex- 
panded tail. During the song, he slowly tilts the forepart of 
his body downward and the hinder part upward. If perched 
on a small branch, he may turn almost upside down. He 
straightens up to the erect position in silence, then tilts slowly 
forward while he repeats his song. He continues the delib- 
erate tilting over and over again, always singing as he lowers 
his head and shoulders. The songs follow each other very 
regularly, with an interval between each one about equal to 
the duration of the song. The courting song can be recog- 
nized by this feature of regular, ad libitum repetition. 

On other occasions the male approaches the female and, 
facing her, struts before her silently or with a low “chuck” ; 
his neck is elongated, his crown feathers are flattened. This 
attitude is apparently identical to that used to intimidate the 
Sparrows. 

Besides the courting song, our Nuthatch has two songs 
which are perfectly distinct. One of these, the more com- 
mon one, is very similar in form to the song of the Flicker. 
It consists of eight or ten notes, all on one pitch (often the 
D next but one above middle C), each with a slight upward 
inflection; from a distance it suggests a man whistiing to a 
dog; when heard near at hand, however, the notes have a 
deep, rich, woodeny resonance, with no whistle quality. These 
notes have been rendered by various syllables, for example, _ 
“hah-hah-hah,” etc. (Chapman), “tway,” etc. (Langille), 
“what,” etc. (F. H. Allen, Bird-Lore, Vol. XIV, p. 317), 
“too,” etc. (Hoffman). Although these syllables do not bear 
the slightest resemblance to each other, they are all, never- 
theless, good renderings of the White-breasted Nuthatch’s 
song, for the reason that they represent the song heard from 
different distances. Hoffman’s “too” (“ whoot,” I think is 
still better) suggests the song heard near by, Langille’s 
“tway ” from far off, while the two other renderings recall 
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the song heard from intermediate distances. I have noted two 
modifications of this song: in one the pitch falls slightly at 
the end; in the other (the rarer) the pitch undulates up and 
down resembling, in change of pitch (but not at all in tone 
of voice) a common variation of the Black and White War- 
bler’s song. In both forms the individual notes are delivered 
with the usual slight upward inflection. 

The second main song is in every way like the common 
first song, except the number of notes and the rapidity with 
which they are delivered. In this rarely heard song about 
thirty notes are crowded into the same space of time as the 
eight or ten occupy in the ordinary song. I have noted no 
variation in this song and, as I have never heard any inter- 
mediate form between the two songs, I judge them to be 
distinct. 

The Nuthatch sings every month in the year; even on the 
coldest days of January he occasionally sings a few times in 
the early morning—I have heard the song when the temper- 
ature was zero;—in February songs are more frequently 
heard, but singing during this month is still irregular. The 
chief singing period is from the first of March until the last 
of May; during these three months the male sings continu- 
ally. June is a month of comparative silence (I have only 
five records of song); in July and August songs are heard 
almost as infrequently as in winter, and during the last four 
months of the year singing is still rarer. In winter, singing 
is confined to the early morning hours,—soon after sun- 
rise—and even during the spring it is rare, before the first of 
April, to hear a Nuthatch sing in the afternoon. In autumn 
an occasional song is heard in the warmest part of the day. 

In addition to his songs, our Nuthatch utters five different 
notes: (1) The simplest of these, and by far the most fre- 
quently used note of his vocabulary, is a high, short syllable, 
quietly pronounced, much aspirated, sounding like “hit.” 
This note is given when the bird is perched and when he is 
in the air, both by a solitary bird and by the pair when they 
are together. It is both a soliloquising and a conversational 
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note and is associated as a rule with a calm mood. (2) The 
well known ejaculation “quank,” a call at certain distances 
remarkably suggestive of the human voice, is often employed 
when the bird seems excited. At such times the note is de- 
livered with much vigor; on other occasions it is apparently 
used as a call between a pair of birds. This note and the 
“hit” are the only notes I have heard from the female bird. 
The “quank” call is very often doubled and is frequently ex- 
tended into a loud, rattling chatter. As in the case of the 
song, the “quank’ appears very much rounder, fuller and 
more resonant when heard near at hand. At short range it 
has a rolling “r’” sound. (3) A low-toned “chuck” is some- 
times addressed to the female. (4) On several occasions I 
have heard the male bird utter a growl (deep in tone for a 
bird) as he dashed in attack at a Sparrow. (5) A note which 
I have heard but rarely is a long, high whistle with a rising, 
' followed by a falling inflection. Our word “queer” recalls 
the note which bears a decided resemblance to one of the 
Pine Grosbeak’s piping calls. The note has a ventriloquial 
property, appearing to come from a distance when, in reality, 
the bird is close by. I heard this note several times in late 
February and early March, generally between songs in the 
early morning. 

Mr. H. W. Wright has shown (Auk, Vol. XXX, p. 531) 
that at morning awakening, the voice of the White-breasted 
Nuthatch is first heard among the latest bird-notes. He also 
demonstrates that the late-rising birds retire early. My ex- 
perience with our bird is in accord with Mr. Wright’s find- 
ings. Each afternoon he retired in broad daylight,—on fair 
days while the sun shone full on the roosting-hole,—oftenest 
about forty minutes before sunset. The time of retiring de- 
pended somewhat on the weather and temperature. In the 
most severe winter weather the bird sometimes used the hole 
during the daytime, but generally between his visits to the 
food-shelf he sat head-downward in a sunny hollow on the 
ash tree. On the one morning when I actually saw the bird 
leave the hole, he came out nineteen minutes after sunrise. 
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As the breeding-season drew near, the Nuthatch’s roosting- 
hole became an attraction for a pair of Bluebirds and numer- 
ous House Sparrows. The male Nuthatch paid little atten- 
tion to these invaders during the daytime, but toward sunset 
he remained near the hole and asserted his rights by excited 
“ quanking.” On April 16th,.1914, a cold, dark day, with 
snow blowing in from the East in the afternoon, an amusing 
incident occurred. The female Nuthatch retired to the hole 
soon after four o’clock. Half an hour later the male bird 
came to the shelf and, after eating plentifully of the nuts, as 
was his custom before retiring, flew to the hole. He looked 
in and, seeing the female, evidently, did not enter, but climbed 
about the branches near and scolded, acting as he did when 
the Bluebirds appeared. He soon moved off and did not re- 
turn until the next day. Lack of room could not have pre- 
vented his entering, for this same cavity accommodated a 
brood of Bluebirds later in the ‘season. 

During the next week the great ash tree was taken down; 
its trunk was so far decayed that the tree was in danger of 
being blown down by the wind. The loss of this tree and the 
subsequent cutting away of other trees and shrubs in the 
vicinity were evidently not to the Nuthatch’s liking, for dur- 
ing the following autumn he visited us rarely. That the pair 
of Nuthatches bred in the neighborhood is probable, how- 
ever, for Mrs. Tyler saw on July 30th, 1914, an adult bird 
on the cherry tree feeding two young ones. 

Lexington, Mass. 


NOVEMBER BIRD-LIFE AT REELFOOT LAKE, 
TENN. 


BY A. F. GANIER, 


THANKSGIVING, 1915, and the three days following, No- 
vember 26, 27 and 28, were spent at Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., 
by Prof. A. C. Webb, Dr. Geo. R. Mayfield, and the writer. 
The exact location of our headquarters was two miles east 
of Phillippy, the R. R. station, on the west bank of the lake, 
about ten miles south of the Kentucky line. 
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The object of the trip was to determine the status of the 
bird-life of the region at this season in connection with the 
work of listing the birds of the state being done by the Ten- 
nessee Ornithological Society. The results of the trip were 
very satisfactory, a total of 59 species being observed, besides 
a collection of 35 skins was made up, among which are rep- 
resented most of the species not commonly found. The sea- 
son was well advanced and the birds noted were no doubt 
typical of what can be found there throughout the winter. 
The only disappointing feature of the trip was the fact that 
most of ‘the ducks had left the lake, or as the natives put it, 
the “first flight” had just left and the second had not come 
in. We were told that ten days before our arrival hundreds 
of flocks of ducks and geese had visited the lake; during our 
stay we saw only about twenty flocks of the former. The 
weather was temperate, with a bit of wind and rain, but not 
enough of the latter to interfere with field work. 

Reelfoot Lake is located in the extreme northwest corner 
of Tennessee, the northern end extending across the Ken- 
tucky line and its western margin lying about five miles from 
the Mississippi river. The lake proper is from two to three 
miles wide and about twenty miles long, although its marshes 
and sloughs extended over a considerably larger area. This fine 
body of water is the result of an earthquake which occurred 
in 1811, and the thousands of submerged and partly sub- 
merged cypress snags still stand mute witness to this fact. 
The depth of the water at some points is thirty feet or more, 
and where such depths are met the surface is free from snags. 
The entire lake is bordered with “saw grass,” in fact it is 
encountered wherever a depth of three feet or less is met. 
Since many of the arms of the lake are shallow, this grass 
is found in immense areas and it affords fine shelter for wa- 
ter birds. Hill country comes to within a half mile of the 
east shore of the lake, being separated by low damp woods. 
The country on the west bank, extending to the Mississippi 
river, is low swampy woodland, a comparatively small por- 
tion of which has recently been cleared up and put into cul- 
tivation. The timber is of great variety, sweet gum, oak, 
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elm and cypress predominating, with a considerable growth 
of switch cane and vines. In spite of the latter, however, the 
woods are fairly open. At this season of the year bird-life 
fairly teems in this woodland, due doubtless to plentiful food 
supply and the protection the extensive forests afford against 
the winds. 

Before going into the annotated list a few general obser- 
vations may prove of interest. 

The fact that Brown Thrashers, Red-headed Woodpeckers 
and Florida Gallinule were present was a matter of some sur- 
prise. The last named is not regularly found in middle Ten- 
nessee, but the two preceding species had migrated from that 
region six weeks before. This probably is due to the fact 
that the Reelfoot region is typically Austroriparian, while 
middle Tennessee is of the Carolinian fauna. 

The unlooked-for species were of no more interest than 
those we expected to find, but did not. Of the latter class the 
most notable absences were the Hairy Woodpecker, Towhee, 
and Bewick’s Wren, and to a lesser degree, the Screech Owl 
and White-crowned Sparrow. Other species which were 
probably present, but were not found on account of their 
scarcity or inaccessibility, were King and Sora Rails, Wood- 
cock, Wilson’s Snipe, Wild Turkey, Marsh Hawk and Long- 
eared Owl. The hill country adjoining the lake would prob- 
ably have shown some of these; also the Bob-white and Kil- 
deer b;ut we did not include these hills in our tramps. The 
scarcity of the following species was a matter of comment: 
all Ducks, Geese, Dove, Black Vulture, all Hawks, King- 
fisher and Song Sparrow. 

Below follows the annotated list of species observed, those 
marked with an asterisk being represented by specimens in 


the collection made. 

ANNOTATED LIST. 
(1) Pied-billed Grebe * (Podilymbus podiceps). Common, feed- 
ing from the edge of saw-grass out into deep water among the 
snags. If closely pursued it dives and on returning to the sur- 
face shows only its head above the water. 

(2) Double-crested Cormorant * (Phalacrocorar auritus auritus). 
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A flock of about one hundred remained on the deep water or perched 
themselves on the dead trees and snags in the lake. They fre- 
quently fly for long distances just a foot or two above the water’s 
surface. 

(3) Mallard (Anas platyrhynchos). Eight were noted which 
had been killed by hunters who claim this to be the commonest 
duck on the lake. About twenty flocks of ducks in flight wer? 
noted, but identity of course was impossible. 

(4) Black Duck (Anas rubripes). Two specimens killed by 
hunters during our stay. 

(5) Pintail (Dafila Acuta). One specimen killed. 

(6) Lesser Scaup (Marila affinis). One specimen killed. 

(7) Canada Goose (Branta c. canadensis). A flock of twenty 
seen on the Mississippi river at Hickman, a few miles from the 
lake. 

(8) Florida Gallinule* (Gallinula g. galeata). Two specimens 
caught in steel traps were brought in. 

(9) Coot* (Fulica americana). Two noted on the lake swim- 
ming at edge of the reeds. A number of dead ones noted on bank 
which had been killed and cut up for bait. 

(10) Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura carolinensis). A few 
seen in a clearing near the lake. 

(11) Turkey Vultures (Cathartes aura septentrionalis). Fairly 
common. Nine seen together on one occasion. 

(12) Black Vulture (Catharista u. uruba). One only was noted. 

(13) Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter velor). A small hawk, 
which bore every evidence of being this species, was noted. 

(14) Large Hawk (Species ?). Two noted, not able to secure 
or make satisfactory identification. 

(15) Sparrow Hawk (Falco s. sparverius). Several seen in 
clearings near the lake. 

(16) Bald Eagle (Haliwatus 1. leucocephalus). Two or three 
were noted every day on the lake and flying over the adjoining 
forests. Two were mature and one was still in the black phase. 
They frequently perched on the dead trees or snags out in the lake. 
Hunters state that owing to their wariness, none have been shot 
in several years. We were further told that they made their nests 
a mile or more from the lake in the dense woods. 

(17) Great Horned Owl* (Bubo v. virginianus). A female, 
caught in a steel trap, was brought to us on November 28th. 

(18) Barred Owl (Striz v. varia). One noted near the lake on 
November 28th. Heard calling on two other occasions. 

(19) Belted Kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon). One seen November 
27th, feeding on a small tributary stream at the lake’s edge. 

(20) Southern Downy Woodpecker* (Dryobates p. pubescens). 
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Common. Four specimens taken appear to be intermediate between 
this and the northern form. 

(21) Yellow-bellied Sapsucker * (Sphyrapicus v. varius). Com- 
mon. 

(22) Red-headed Woodpecker* (Melanerpes erythrocephalus). 
Six noted, in clearings among deadened trees. ; 

(23) Pileated Woodpecker* (Phlwotomus p. pileatus). Ten 
noted and four skins secured. Probably fairly common in the vi- 
cinity, which is well suited to its habits. Those we saw were com- 
paratively unsuspicious. 

(24) Red-bellied Woodpecker* (Centurus carolinus). Abund- 
ant. As usual was busy hoarding away his winter supply of nuts. 

(25) Flicker (Colaptes a. auratus). Fairly common. Noted 
chiefly in the clearings. No specimens were secured from which 
to positively identify this as the southern form. - 

(26) Phebe (Sayornis phebe). Three noted; one on the lake. 

(27) Blue Jay (Cyanocitta ce. cristata). Fairly common. 

(28) Crow (Corvus b. brachyrhynchos). A flock of one hundred 
and several smaller flocks were noted. 

(29) Meadow Lark (Sturnella m. magna). Several seen on an 
alfalfa meadow near the lake. It is not improbable that these were 
the southern form. 

(30) Cowbird * (Molothrus a. ater). Abundant, roosting in the 
Saw-grass with other blackbirds. 

(31) Redwing * (Agelaius p. pheniceus). Flocks feeding in the 
clearings. Millions roosting in the saw-grass at night. 

(32) Rusty Blackbird * (Euphagus carolinus). Several noted 
feeding at the lake’s edge among the bushes. Of twelve blackbirds 
shot at random, from among the mixed flocks flying to roost at 
dusk, three were of this species, three were cowbirds, and six were 
redwings. 

(33) Bronzed Grackle* (Quiscalus g. @neus). Millions passed 
by to their roosting place every evening, gathering, doubtless, from 
a radius of many miles. 

(34) Purple Finch * (Carpodacus p. purpureus). Two small 
flocks noted and a male secured; others heard. 

(35) English Sparrow (Passer d. domesticus). A few noted at 
the railroad station two miles from the lake. 

(36) Goldfinch (Astragalinus t. tristis).. Several flocks seen and 
others heard. 

(37) White-throated Sparrow* (Zonotrichia albicollis). Very 
abundant, forming the bulk of the flocks of small birds noted in 
the woods. 

(38) Field Sparrow (Spizella p. pusilla). A few noted in a 
clearing some distance from the lake. 
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(39) Slate-colored Junco (Junco h. hyemalis). Common, always 
associated with the white-throats. 

(40) Song Sparrow (Melospiza m. melodia). A few noted along 
the lake’s edge and on ditches in the clearings. 

(41) Swamp Sparrow* (Melospiza georgiana). Common, fre- 
quenting chiefly the lake’s edge and low wet places. 

(42) Fox Sparrow* (Passerella i. iliaca). Fairly common in 
the woods, frequenting the brush piles and fallen trees. 

(43) Cardinal (Cardinalis c. cardinalis). Common, mostly 
along the lake’s edge. 

(44) Cedar Waxwing* (Bombycilla cedrorum). A number of 


’ small flocks noted in the woods, keeping to the tree tops. 


(45) Migrant Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus migrans). Two 
noted among cultivated fields a few miles from the lake. 

(46) Myrtle Warbler* (Dendroica coronata). Abundant, feed- 
ing from the ground to the tops of the trees in the woods, and 
among the bushes along the lake just above the water. 

(47) Mockingbird (Mimus p. polyglottos). One noted at the 
lake and two at the railroad station, two miles west. 

(48) Brown Thrasher (Tozrostoma rufum). Two noted in brush 
at edge of lake and another among briars at edge of a clearing. 

(49) Carolina Wren (Thryothorus 1. ludovicianus). Common 
everywhere. 

(50) Winter Wren* (Hannus h. hiemalis). Common, found on 
the logs in the woods. 

(51) Brown Creeper* (Certhia familiaris americana). Fairly 
common, a half dozen could be seen in an hour’s walk. 

(52) White-breasted Nuthatch * (Sitta c. carolinensis). Per- 
haps a dozen noted in all. 

(53) Carolina Chickadee (Penthestes c. carolinensis). Com- 
mon, always associated with the kinglets, myrtle warblers and 
woodpeckers. 

(54) Tufted Titmouse (Beolophus bicolor). About a dozen in 
all were noted. 

(55) Golden-crowned Kinglet * (Regulus s. satrapa). Abundant. 

(56) Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Regulus c. calendula). Common, 
but apparently outnumbered four to one by the preceding species. 

(57) Hermit Thrush* (Hylocichla guttata pallasi). Fairly 
common, the fallen trees and thick brush piles offering ideal win- 
ter quarters. 

(58) Robin* (Planesticus m. migratorius). Common, in large 
and small flocks, feeding chiefly in the tree tops. 

(59) Bluebird (Sialia s. sialis). Perhaps half a dozen flocks 
were noted in the woodland. 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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EDITORIAL 


The new cover design is from the pen of Karl Plath of Chicago. 
It was hoped that in some way a likeness of Alexander Wilson, 
the “Father of American Ornithology,” might be used in an appro- 
priate design, but this proved not feasible. Wilson’s Phalarope is 
well adapted both in form and coloration for the purpose, and its 
range, even if covering the whole of America, is more particularly 
in the interior of North America in summer—the field which the 
Wilson Ornithological Club essays to cover. 


The editor dared to hope, last year, that there would be gen- 
erous response to his call for May horizons or even censuses. 
Those which reached him were so few that there was hesitation 
about publishing them. But in the hope that their publication may 
be the means of stimulating many to undertake the work for this 
coming May these lists are presented elsewhere in this issue. If 
it is desired to make the largest possible list the time chosen for 
the region of Oberlin should be near May 20. The best time will 
vary with the locality. Can we not have a large number of May 
lists for 1916? 


Elsewhere in this issue there appears the Secretary’s account 
of the Columbus meeting of our Club. Those who were in attend- 
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ance at that meeting need no assurances that it was worth the 
while of those who could attend. If no program of papers were 
presented it would yet be well worth while for us to get together 
for the personal acquaintance and the interchance of experiences 
and viewpoints. We of the central districts have all along lacked 
the impetus which has been gained by the people of both coasts 
through the personal acquaintance which has obtained there to 
so considerable a degree. While our distances are greater we 
may, and we expect, to largely offset this handicap by holding suc- 
cessive meetings at places which can be easily reached by prac- 
tically all in the central districts, in the course of a four-year 
period. 


Minutes of Third Annual Meeting of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club ¢ 


(Columbus, Ohio, December 28 and 29, 191%.) 


President, T. C. Stephens. 
Secretary, T. L. Hankinson. = 


(Archeological and Historical Museum.) 


Business. 

Treasurer’s report read and accepted and an auditing committee 
appointed. 

Names of fifty applicants for membership were read, and these 
were elected to membership by vote of the members present. 

The overtures of the Nebraska Ornithological Union resulting in 
the affiliation of this organization with the Wilson Ornitho- 
logical Club were accepted by a vote of the members present. 
The articles of agreement that were read are here publishd:— 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 
for an 
AFFILIATION 
between the 
NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 
and the 
WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


The following Articles of Agreement, looking toward an affil- 
iation between the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union and the Wilson 
Ornithological Club, are to be presented to the N. O. U. at its An- 
nual Meeting at Omaha, May 7, 1915, and to the W. O. C. at its 
Third Annual Meeting at Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 1915. 

In the event of their constitutional adoption by both Societies, 
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these Articles of Agreement are to go into effect at the time of the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the N. O. U. in May, 1916. 

These Articles of Agreement are made in duplicate, one signed 
copy to remain in the Archives of each Society concerned. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Article I. 

The Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union shall continue as an au- 
tonomous organization, with the same local meetings and field 
days and the same membership limitations as in the past, but it 
shall in the future be regarded in addition as an auxiliary of the 
Wilson Ornithological Club, in the sense that the Wilson Bulletin 
shall become its official organ and that every member of the N. 
O. U. becomes automatically an active member, with voting privi- 
leges, of the W. O. C. 

Article II. 

An appropriate statement of the relation of the Wilson Bulletin 
to the N. O. U. shall appear on the title page and the editorial 
page of the Wilson Bulletin, so long as such relationship exists. 
The publication of the “Proceedings” of the N. O. U. shall be dis- 
continued at the close of Volume 6, before May 1, 1916, after which 
the Wilson Bulletin shall print brief proceedings of the Annual 
Meetings of the N. O. U. 

Article III. 

A clear and detailed statement of the affiliation of the N. O. U. 
with the W. O. C., together with a brief historical sketch of the 
N. O. U. and its “Proceedings,” shall be published in the first is- 
sue of the Wilson Bulletin after the affiliation is consummated. 


Article IV. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the N. O. U. shall collect from the 
members of that organization $2.00 annual dues, and shall pay to 
the Treasurer of the W. O. C., at the beginning of the fiscal year 
of the N. O. U., $1.50 as dues in the W. O. C. for each member of 
the N. O. U. in good standing, at the same time transmitting to 
the Treasurer, or other proper officer, of the W. O. C., a correspond- 
ing list of the members of the N. O. U. in good standing. The 50 
cents collected by the N. O. U. above its obligation to the W. O. C. 
shall be used for the general expenses of the N. O. U. and to assist 
in the publication of independent (not serial) monographic papers 
on the birds of Nebraska, and such publications shall bear the im- 
print of both the N. O. U. and the W. O. C. Such papers shall be 
sold by the N. O. U. to its members and to members of the W. O. C., 
who may desire them, at cost. 
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Article V. 

It shall be agreed between the N. O. U. and the W. O. C. that 
the former organization shall be under no financial, or other, obli- 
gation to the W. O. C. beyond the payment of the $1.50 annual 
dues of its members, and that the W. O. C. shall not be responsi- 
ble for any debts incurred by the N. O. U. 

Article VI. 

If the affiliation be effected, then such persons as are, at the 
time, members both of the N. O. U. and W. O. C., may continue 
to hold both such memberships by the payment of regular annual 
dues to the N. O. U. 

We Hereby Certify, that the above Articles of Agreement were 
adopted by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members of the 
N. O. U. present at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting held at Omaha, 
Nebraska, May 7, 1915, as required in Sec. 1, Art. IX, of the Con- 
stitution of the N. O. U. 

T. C. STEPHENS, President, 

LILLIAN S. LOVELAND, Vice-President, 

R. W. Dawson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Executive Committee of the N. O. U. 


We Hereby Certify, that the above Articles of Agreement were 
adopted by the W. O. C. at the regular meeting of the Club held 
at Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 1915. 

T. C. STEPHENS, President, 
PERCIVAL Brooks COFFIN, Treasurer, 
T. L. HANKINSGN, Secretary, 

Council of the W. O. C. 


An Amendment of the Constitution was proposed. This was 
that the word “Society” in line 2, Art. I. Sec. 1 of the Constitution 
be changed to the word “Club.” 

This amendment, according to the Constitution, was laid on the 
table till the next Annual Meeting. 


PROGRAM. 


Tuesday, December 28 
4:00 P. M. 
Business Session 
8:00 P. M. 
Illustrated Lectures 
Illustrations of Cyclical Instincts in Birds, Francis H. Herrick, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Bird Reservations of the Coast of Washington, Lynds Jones, 
Spear Laboratory, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WILSON CLUB 


Wednesday, December 29 
9:00 A. M. 


Business 
10:00 A. M. 

President’s Address. Some Problems Connected with the Feeding 
of Nestling Birds, T. C. Stephens, Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Discussion by Miss Sherman, Dr. Jones, Mr. Henninger. 

Papers 

2:00°P. M. 

Papers 

General Notes 

4:00 P. M. 
Social Hour 
6:00 P. M. 
Dinner 
8:00 P. M. 
Illustrated Lectures 

Birds of the Mid-Pacific; an Account of the Expedition to the Lay- 
san Islands, H. R. Dill, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Bird Sculptures from the Mounds, W. C. Mills, Curator of Arche- 
ological and Historical Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 


List of Papers 


The Relation of Patterns in the Varieties of Domestic Pigeons to 
Natural Pigment Areas (Illustrated), Leon J. Cole, Depart- 
ment of Experimental Breeding, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Discussion by Messrs. Jones and Stephens. 

Sapsuckers and Adirondack Trees, C. C. Adams, New York Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
Discussion by Messrs. Swope, Herrick, Abbott, Metcalf, Nich- 
ols, Wallace, Kellogg, Jones, Fordyce. 

Additional Report on the Birds of Mahoning County, Ohio, George 
L. Fordyce, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Notes on Birds of Regions with Primitive Prairie Conditions 
(Illustrated), T. L. Hankinson, State Normal School, Charles- 
ton, Illinois. 

The Birds of my Boyhood, Howard Jones, Circleville, Ohio. 

Nest Life of the Western House Wren, Althea R. Sherman, Na- 
tional, Iowa. 

The Extension of Ornithological Information Among the Masses, 
Albert L. Stephenson, Chicago, Illinois. 

Shore Birds and Marsh Birds (Illustrated), Gerard Alan Abbott, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Some Notes on Ohio Birds, W. F. Henninger, New Bremen, Ohio. 
Greetings from the Audubon Societies, Eugene Swope, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Discussion of the other papers was omitted on account of lack 
of time. 

Four papers with titles on the printed programme were not 
read, owing to the lack of time or to the absence of the author. 
These are the following:— 

Ornithological Work at the Iowa Lakeside Laboratory (Illustrat- 
ed), T. C. Stephens. 

Notes on the Red-tailed Hawk, B. H. Bailey, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Relative Abundance of Birds as Noted on an Overland Journey, 
Lynds Jones. 

Completion of a Warbler Collection, Gerard Alan Abbott, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

T. L. HANKINSON, Secretary. 


FIELD NOTES 


THE BLACK RAIL (Creciscus jamaicensis) AT ST. MARKS, FLA. 

During the severe hurricane and accompanying high water on 
September 4, 1915, two of these birds were picked up exhausted 
and soon died, and two or three others were seen on the borders 
of an extensive river marsh at that time entirely submerged. One 
of the captured birds had been drifted up onto the railroad em- 
bankment in our village, where it borders the broad marsh. 

JOHN WILLIAMS. 


LAUGHING GULL (Larus atricilla) NESTING NEAR 
ST. MARKS, FLA. 


In Bulletin No. 292 of Bureau of Biological Survey, published 
October 25, 1915, pages 51-53, no breeding colony of this species is 
given between Cape Sable and Passage Key and the coast of Lou- 
isiana. For many years there has been a nesting colony of these 
birds about eight miles west of St. Marks’ lighthouse—usually on one 
of two or three small islands about a half-mile off shore. On June 
24, 1914, fifteen birds were seen flying near the island. No nests 
seen. June 6, 1915, fifteen pairs were nesting and on that date 
nests contained two and three eggs mostly... Two nests had each 
two very small chicks. June 19, 1915, nests seen June 6 had all 
been washed away by a high tide and other nests were found about 
300 yards distant from former nests, the newly-made nests contain- 
ing one, two and three eggs; one nest with a single very young bird. 

. JOHN WILLIAMS. 
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PINE GROSBEAK AT YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


On February 15, 1916, while at the residence of Mrs. C. E. Fel- 
ton, Cohasset Road, near the edge of Mill Creek Park, I observed 
a Pine Grosbeak feeding on the lawn. The same morning I saw 
two of the same species feeding on hawthorne buds in another lo- 
cality of the park. 

The individual Pine Grosbeak has remained in the vicinity of 
Mrs. Felton’s home up to the present date. It may be interesting 
to know that upon investigation we learned it was feeding on ash 
seeds, which had blown on‘to the lawn from ash trees located in 
the park. It also feeds on apple buds. 

This is our first definite record of the Pine Grosbeak for the vi- 
cinity of Youngstown. 

Georce L. Forpyce. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


THE KENTUCKY WARBLER AT SALEM, OHIO. 


A year ago I had an article in this magazine on the “ Kentucky 
Warbler in Northern Columbiana County.” Perhaps some of my 
readers imagined that this station was the only place in the 
county where the bird was to be found; and I thought so myself. 
And so far as the reports of the Biological Survey show, this is 
the only station in northeastern Ohio where it is found breeding. 

This year (1915) was the third season that I had found a breed- 
ing pair in the same woodland, and so far the only place near 
home where they have been found. 

But after this summer’s experience and reports I do not think 
that the Kentucky Warbler is so very rare in this county, although 
it is still uncommon. In early June, Mr. J. F. Machwart, a Salem 
high school teacher and bird student, found a pair at Shelton’s 
Grove, a local picnic ground five miles south of Salem. And about 
the same time Mr. Volney Rogers, a Youngstown bird student, 
found a bird on his brothef’s farm some miles east of here near 
the state line. And on the fifth of July I spent part of the day 
at Round Knob, five miles north of Wellsville, the highest point 
(1447 feet) in the county. While exploring an oak wood on one of 
its slopes I was greeted by the familiar alarm-notes of a Kentucky, 
but I failed to get sight of the bird. And a couple of hours later, 
when homeward bound and on the opposite side of the mount in 
a dense thicket that bordered a drainage “run” I again heard the 
familiar notes and was rewarded by getting a momentary glimpse 
_ of a Kentucky Warbler; and more, for there were two birds. The 
second, however, had no markings of black on face or head and 
I concluded that it was one of the young from this season’s brood. 
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This, then, makes four stations at which breeding birds have 
been located in the county in one summer, that I know of. I con- 
sider this a good showing for a county that is far beyond this 


bird’s regular breeding range. 
H. W. WEISGERBER. 


OCCURRENCE OF Elanoides forficatus, SWALLOW-TAILED KITE 
AND Ictinia mississippiansis, MISSISSIPPI KITE 
IN WAKULLA COUNTY, FLA. 


Botu of these species seem to be regular summer residents in 
the vicinity of St. Marks. LE. forficatus, while perhaps more reg- 
ular has not been observed as numerous as IJ. mississippiensis. 
Last year a pair of Swallow-tails or “ Fork-tail Fishing Hawks,” in 
local parlance, nested in the heavy-timbered hammock adjacent 
to the river two miles above our village. Both old birds were seen 
from about May ist and frequently throughout May and June in 
the same immediate neighborhood, and on July 21 five birds were 
seen in rather close company. March 11, 1914, is the earliest date 
noted for their arrival. 

Mississippi Kites have never been noted earlier than May 2 
(1914), and the latest date is September 10 (1915). Four were 
seen in company circling over a river marsh May 27, 1912. On 
May 10, 1914, seven were in company at a small rain-water pond, 
darting down to the water’s edge from small pine trees—presuma- 
bly catching frogs. August 14, 1915, three were’ perched near to- 
gether, but in separate pine trees in high dry pine woods. 

During the past two years my notes show six observations on 
the Swallow-tailed Kite, with twelve individuals seen, and during 
the same time there were eleven observations on the Mississippi 
Kite and twenty-two individuals noted. 

JOHN WILLIAMS. 


Salem, Ohio. 


MIGRATION OF THE BAY-BREASTED WARBLER AT 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


On August 11th, 1915, we saw three Bay-breasted Warblers, one of 
which was a male, apparently in full breeding plumage. The next 
birds of this species were seen August 23d, and after that they 
became more numerous, until on September 6th we listed them 
as common. On September Ist one bird was seen which had a 
sprinkling of brown feathers on its breast, giving it quite a mot- 
tled appearance. 

After the sixth of September fewer Bay-breasted Warblers were 
seen, until on September 18th we listed none at all. 
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From that time on until October 10th, when the last record 
was made, these birds were quite scarce, one or two at a time 
being seen about every third day. | 

There is so much resemblance between the fall birds of the 
Bay-breasted and Black-poll Warblers and they are both so numer- 
ous that a comparison of migration dates is interesting. 

Practically all of these birds seen by the writer up to Septem- 
ber 6th were Bay-breasts. Then for about two weeks the two spe- 
cies were about equally well represented. 

After September 20th the Bay-breasts were scarce, while the 
Black-polls were numerous. The last Bay-breast was seen October 
10th; the last Blackpoll October 19th, though in some years the 
Blackpolls stay about ten days later than that. 

It is therefore probable that the bulk of the Bay-breasts are 
gone before the main body of Black-polls appear. 

JoHN P. Youna. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


WAS THIS BIRD FIGHTING VERMIN? 


SoME time ago, when out for a stroll, I came across an Indigo 
Bunting going through maneuvers new to me. 

I stopped and watched the bird closely. He was on a small 
mound, bare of vegetation, and perhaps thirty or forty feet from 
me. He would pick up,a mouthful of dirt, stand erect, drop his 
mouthful on his body, loosen up his feathers and shake himself. 
This operation was rapidly repeated for a minute or so. He then 
flew away. 

I examined the mound and found it to be an ant-hill. The ma- 
terial was rather fine and compact, and a few small ants were 
racing across it. ; 

The thought struck me that perhaps the bird was troubled with 
vermin, as birds often are, and that he was trying to put ants in 
among his feathers to devour them. I never had heard of any- 
thing of the kind, though I had seen birds and fowls wallow in 
the dust to eradicate vermin, as I supposed. 

My curiosity was aroused. I wrote to the Pennsylvania State 
Zoblogist about it, but gave no intimation as to what I had mis- 
trusted. In a few days a reply came saying he had no solution 
of the problem; that he had sent my letter to some authority in 
Philadelphia or Washington, and that the answer gave no light. 

Lately, in perusing a copy of Mumford’s “ Birds and Nature,” 
I saw an article on “ The Wild Turkey,” by John James Audubon. 
The article is not dated, but it is doubtless from the pen of the 
great ornithologist, who died in 1851. 
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In speaking of young turkeys, he says: “They roll themselves 
in deserted ants’ nests to clear their growing feathers of loose 
scales, and to prevent ticks and other vermin from attacking 
them, these insects being unable to bear the odor of earth in 
which ants have been.” 

Here seems to be ground for my theory, only that the purpose 
of the Indigo Bunting was to put earth, not ants, among its feath- 
ers to rid itself of vermin. I remember that the bird, in filling 
its beak, seemed not to be particular as to where it struck the 
ground, only so that it got a mouthful. 

Others may have seen birds do the same thing. If so, I have 
failed to see any record of it. . 

L. B. CUSHMAN. 


North East, Pa. 


NORTHERN PILEATED WOODPECKER IN ASHTABULA 
COUNTY, OHIO. 


Tuts year I spent a few days in October in Wayne Township, 
Ashtabula County, Ohio. On the morning of the twenty-seventh 
I heard a great commotion among the birds—Robins, Grackles, 
Red-wings, Bluebirds, Cowbirds, and Sparrows—at one side of 
a clearing in the woods, and made my way there to see what 
caused the uproar. An Owl, I thought most likely. But lo! at 
the edge of the woods, flying from tree to tree and only a few feet 
above the ground, a pair of Northern Pileated Woodpeckers. But the 
dead leaves’ rustle betrayed me. The birds went deeper and deeper 
into the woods and higher into the trees, till at last I abandoned 
pursuit. I have spent many hours in the woods of this locality 
in the past ten years,.-but have never before seen nor heard these 
Woodpeckers, though they have been reported from Jefferson a few 
miles away. 

It was while listening to the calls of the Woodpeckers, as I 
leaned over the fence by the “ sugar-house,” that I became aware 
of a fine female Grouse in a small apple tree near by. It seemed 
such a friendly bird, though the fence crashed down as I went 
over, not twenty feet away. A faint, rather hen-like clucking of 
protest and I stood right under her perch. It was the buds of the 
tree she sought, clambering through the smaller branches, and 1! 
left her undisturbed. F 

In September a Sandhill Crane was seen in the pasture by the 
creek. 

Harry J. GrIntHer. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE MAGPIE AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


On December 5, as I was returning home from a field trip, | 
had the pleasure of seeing a rather uncommon bird for this lo- 
eality, the Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia). The first indication of 
its presence came when I heard it give its loud, harsh call. This 
was such an unusual sound that I hurried in its direction and 
arrived on the scene just in time to see a large black bird, with 
conspicuous white markings, fly off through the trees. It soon 
alighted, however, and then I was able to call Dr. T. C. Stephens, 
and together we watched the bird. It was alone, but the plumage 
was in such splendid condition that it was probably not an es- 
caped cage bird. 

An interesting fact in this case is that the Magpie here referred 
to had invaded the very center of the city. It was finding an 
abundance of food in the back yards, and was observed to visit 
and feed from several garbage cans. In one back yard it seemed 
to find a supply of food on the ground; but a dog annoyed the 
bird repeatedly. The Magpie, however, simply flew to a nearby 
post, and returned to the ground as soon as the dog retreated. 
This game was kept up for some time. 

_The presence of the Magpie at Sioux City may be explained by 
the theory advanced by Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk in “ Birds of 
Nebraska”; that the Magpies move eastward, in the winter, 
through the Niobrara Valley, which would bring them within a 
short distance of Sioux City. Anderson, in his “ Birds of Iowa,” 
quotes Coues as fixing Sioux City as the eastern limit of the Mag- 
pie’s range. 

This is not the only record of the Magpie’s occurrence in Sioux 
City, but they are of sufficient rareness to make publication worth 
while. 


ARTHUR R. ABEL. 
Siour City, la. 


THE WHISPER SONGS OF BIRDS. 


DurinG the spring and fall migration of 1915, the writer had 
the pleasure of hearing several species of birds sing the whisper 
song. 

One evening in May, a Brown Thrasher that had just succeeded 
in getting a mate, and had selected a place to build a nest in an - 
elderberry patch near the house, was seen with his mate near 
the nesting site, and a few minutes later was heard singing very 
softly, not half as loud as a Thrasher usually sings. When first 
heard singing in this manner, and before becoming aware that 
it was the Thrasher in the elderberry patch, I thought it was 
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another Thrasher singing farther away. On May 9, while taking 
a bird walk, a Song Sparrow was seen sitting on the top of a 
fence post about ten yards away. I imitated its song, and it im- 
mediately answered. I again imitated, and it again answered, 
but this time very softly, hardly half as loud as the first time. 
After that it would not answer any more of my calls. 

About half an hour later, on the same day, while going through 
a thicket of hazel brush, briars and vines, a bird was heard sing- 
ing so softly that it was some time before I could locate the ex- 
act place where the song came from. After listening a short time 
I recognized the song to be that of a Catbird, but to make sure 
of the identity of the singer, it was driven from its hiding place. 
A few minutes later this same Catbird again disappeared in the 
brush, and again sang its beautiful whisper song. Another Cat- 
bird was seen near by, which probably was the singer’s mate. On 
September 22 a Robin was heard scolding at short intervals in 
the front yard. At the same time I also heard, what I thought 
was a small bird singing very softly. After trying for some 
time to see the supposed small bird, I became aware that it was 
the Robin singing a whisper song and scolding alternately. The 
Robin’s repertoire was the same as sung during the spring and 
summer months, but the singing was so faint that it was scarcely 
audible at a distance of ten yards. The scolding notes were given 
as loud as usual. Another Robin was heard singing in the sam 
manner on September 29. ‘ 

Every year a pair of Catbirds breed in our house-yard and gar- 
den, and one of them was heard singing the whisper song in the 
elderberry patch near the house on September 25 and 30. 

On September 26, while taking a bird walk, another Catbird 
was heard singing the whisper song in some hazel brush beside 
a fence. The singer was not more than six feet away, and wa3 
scarcely audible at that distance. 

Other birds that were heard singing the whisper song during 
the fall migration were the White-throated Sparrow, Field Spar- 
row, Indigo Bunting, Warbling Vireo, and House Wren. 

The whisper songs of the Catbird and House Wren were the 
softest of any of the birds heard singing in this manner, and one 
had to be very close to them to hear it. 

Port Byron, Ill. 

J. J. SCHAFER. 
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May, 1915, Brrp CENsus 


May, 1915, Bird Census 


A year ago the editor asked for May lists of birds. It was hoped 
that by this means some better idea might be gained about the 
crest of the greatest of the migration waves in the central dis- 
tricts particularly. The responses to this request were so few that 
it was not deemed worth while to publish them in the September 
issue. They are given below as an example of what can be done, 
and in the hope that May, 1916, will be a month in which many 
lists will be made and reported for publication: 


St. Johnsburg, Vt., May 15, 1915.—Time, 5 a. m. to 9 a. m. Tem- 
perature, 30° at 5 a. m. Weather clear, with coo] north wind. 


A. O. U. A. O. U. 


. 761, American Robin, 1 No. 612, Cliff Swallow, 10 | 
. 759b, Hermit Thrush, . 581, Song Sparrow, 13 
. 756, Wilson Thrush, . 560, Chipping Sparrow, 4 
. 722, Winter Wren, . 529, Goldfinch, 

. 687, Redstart, . 517, Purple Finch, 
. 681, Maryland Yellow- . 511b, Grackle, 


throat, 3 . 507, Baltimore Oriole, 
. 662, Blackburnian W., . 495, Cowbird, 


. 659, Chestnut-sided War- . . 494, Bobolink, 


bler. 
bec, 
Blue Warbler, 400, 
444, Kingbird, 


. 652, Yellow Warbler, 
636. Black and white . 423, Chimney Swift, 25 
. 402, Sapsucker, 


. 628, Yellow-throated . 390, Kingfisher, 
Vireo, 2 . 365, Osprey, 4 
. 627, Warbling Vireo, 3 . 526. Solitary Sandpiper, 2 
. 616, Bank Swallow, 50 
. 614, Tree Swallow, 11 
. 613, Barn Swallow, 2 
Total—Species, 33; Individuals, 197. 
Inez Howe. 
MaBeL A. SHIELDS. 
W. E. BALCH, 
Taxidermist for Museum. 


Marco, Greene County, Ind., May 15, 1:45 to 4:45 p. m.—Clear, 
brisk southwest breeze; temp. 89°. Mourning Dove, 2; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 2; Downy, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Flicker. 
4; Chimney Swift, 2; Crested Flycatcher, 2; Wood Pewee, 3; Blue 
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Jay, 3; American Crow, 6; Cowbird, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; 
Meadowlark, 1; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Field Sparrow, 6; Song Spar- 
row, 4; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 2; Indigo Bunting, 8; Dickcissel, 2; 
Summer Tanager, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 3; Worm-eating Warbler, 1; 
Ovenbird (?), 1; Maryland Yellow-throat, 7; Yellow-breasted Chat, 
1; Catbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 
2; Robin, 5; Bluebird, 4. Total, 32 species, 85 individuals. 

Other species previously seen since April 1 are: House Wren, 
Chipping Sparrow, Hermit Thrush, Vesper Sparrow, Mockingbird, 
White-crowned and White-throated Sparrows, Prairie Horned Lark, 
Great Blue Heron, Bartramian Sandpiper, Kingbird, Grasshopper 
Sparrow, Scarlet Tanager, Yellow Warbler, Whip-poor-will, Balti- 
more Oriole, Bobolink, Black and White Warbler, Night-hawk, Ken- 
tucky Warbler, Water Thrush and Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

.(Mrs.) STELLA CHAMBERS. 


Mt. Bethel, Somerset County, N. J., May 16, 1915, 4:30 a. m. to 
4:00 p. m., intermittently.—Actual time in the field, 8 hours, 25 
minutes. Early morning fine, becoming cloudy around 6:00 a. m., 
heavy rain between 6:30 and 9:30; sprinkling most of morning; 
afternoon cloudy. Entire day very cold. Brisk east wind. 

Green Heron, 1; Bittern, 1; Greater Yellow-legs, 1; Spotted Sand- 
piper, 3; Killdeer, 1; Mourning Dove, 7; Red-shouldered (?) Hawk, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 3; Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 2; 
Whip-poor-will, several heard; Chimney Swift, 2; Kingbird, 11; 
Crested Flycatcher, 6; Phoebe, 6; Least Flycatcher, 1; Blue Jay, 
9; Crow, 10; Starling, 17; Bobolink, 44; Cowbird, 5; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 32; Meadowlark, 6; Baltimore Oriole, 5, 19; Purple 
Grackle, 14; Goldfinch, 18; House Sparrow, 3; Vesper Sparrow, 
5; Grasshopper Sparrow, 7; White-throated Sparrow, 10; White- 
crowned Sparrow, 1¢; Chipping Sparrow, 30; Field Sparrow, 14: 
Song Sparrow, 31; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 10; 
Towhee, 44, 29; Cardinal, 1¢; Indigo Bunting, 4¢; Scarlet Tana- 
ger, 1g, 22; Barn Swallow, 32; Tree Swallow, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 
8; Warbling Vireo, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Blue-headed Vireo, 
1; Black and White Warbler, 5; Blue-winged Warbler, 2¢; Parula 
Warbler, 1g; Cape May Warbler, 14; Yellow Warbler, 2; Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, 2¢; Myrtle Warbler, 24, 192; Magnolia War- 
bler, 1g; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 1; Bay-breasted Warbler, 14; 
Black-poll Warbler, 19; Black-throated Green Warbler, 4¢; Oven- 
bird, 11; Maryland Yellow-throat, 64; Redstart, 1 brown; Catbird, 
13; Brown Thrasher, 3; House Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chick- 
adee, 1; Wood Thrush, 8; Veery, 1; Olive-backed Thrush, 1; Robin, 
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42; Bluebird, 5. 74 species. Nighthawk and Orchard Oriole were 

seen the previous afternoon. The few Warblers seen is remakable. 
EpWIN DESVERNINE. 
Georce E. Hrx. 


Port Byron, Ill., May 16, all day.—Partly cloudy a. m., cloudy 
p. m.; light shower on previous evening, ground moist; wind west, 
shifting to northwest towards evening, high, and very chilly; temp. 
60° to 50°. Bobwhite, 6; Mourning Dove, 6; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Great Horned Owl, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 27; Flicker, 
16; Whip-poor-will, 1; Kingbird, 6; Crested Flycatcher, 8; Phebe, 
2; Wood Pewee, 9; Acadian Flycatcher, 2; Least Flycatcher, 1; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 4; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 7; Cowbird, 10; Red- 
winged Blackbird, 4; Meadowlark, 12; Orchard Oriole, 2; Balti- 
more Oriole, 4; Bronzed Grackle, 6; Goldfinch, 10; Vesper Spar- 
row 8; Grasshopper Sparrow, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 4; Field Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 1; Towhee, 12; 
Cardinal, 2; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 4; Indigo Bunting, 7; Dick- 
cissel, 6; Scarlet Tanager, 5; Purple Martin, 10; Red-eyed Vireo, 
6; Yellow-throated Vireo, 4; Warbling Vireo, 2; Blue-winged War- 
bler, 1; Nashville Warbler, 4; Orange-crowned Warbler, 2; Yellow 
Warbler, 2; Magnolia Warbler, 3; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 1; Oven- 
bird, 1; Maryland Yellow-throat, 1; Redstart, 20; Catbird, 8; Brown 
Thrasher, 20; House Wren, 30; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chick- 
adee, 7; Gray-cheeked Thrush, 1; Olive-backed Thrush, 5; Robin, 
12; Bluebird, 20. Total, 59 species, 394 individuals. Additional 
species seen during the preceding week and following day: May 9, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Olive-sided Flycatcher, 1; Pine Siskin, 
1; Harris’s Sparrow, 1; Migrant Shrike, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2 (last seen). May 10, Cliff Swallow, 2: 
Myrtle Warbler, 2 (last seen). May 15, Marsh Hawk, 1; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Nighthawk, 30. May 17, Chimney Swift, 2; 
Barn Swallow, 2; Black-poll Warbler, 3 (first seen). 

J. J. SCHAFER. 


Organization of the Tennessee Ornithological 
Association 
TuHeE Tennessee Ornithological Society has recently been organ- 
ized at Nashville, Tenn., for the purpose of making a scientific 
study of the birds found in that state. 

The initial meeting was held October 7, 1915, and was attended 
by Dr. Geo. M. Curtis, A. F. Ganier, Dr. Geo. R. Mayfield, Dixon L. 
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Merritt, and Prof. A. C. Webb of Nashville, and Judge H."Y. Hughes 
of Tazewell, Tenn. Organization was at once determined upon 
and a survey made of the work that should at first be undertaken. 
A constitution has since been adopted, frequent meetings and outings 
held, and steps taken to extend the membership to all parts of the 
state. The initial work was the preparation of a preliminary or 
theoretical list of birds of the state, which includes all species 
that should be looked for and their probable distribution at the 
different seasons. It is planned to supplement this list about a 
year hence, with one showing the species actually found and listed 
by members of the organization. Other supplements will be issued 
from time to time as new material accumulates. 

The Society has a fertile field for its investigations, the state be- 
ing very poorly represented in literature relating to its bird-life. 
West and Middle Tennessee are covered by no published papers 
except for a list of species found by S. N. Rhoads during a trip in 
1895 extending from April 27 to May 24. 

The fact that this region is on the dividing line between the 
northern and southern forms of many species has probably led 
those in search of typical specimens to seek a more southern lat- 
itude in which to collect them. 

All of the members are active field workers, and this fact has 
encouraged them to believe that the Society has a future before 
it and that much earnest work will be accomplished. 

A. F. GANIER. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


The Ornithological Magazines. The Auk. Since the last notice 
of this magazine there have been received the April, July, and 
October numbers for 1914, and the entire volume of 1915. We shall 
here summarize only the faunal and ecological papers which these 
numbers contain, with mention of such others as seem of more gen- 
eral interest. 

Faunal papers. John C. Phillips has two interesting papers 
which relate to the birds of Eastern Sudan, April, 1914, and Sinai 
and Palestine, July, 1915. These papers are based upon collections 
made in the regions, and upon such observations as were possible. 

Messrs. Lewis S. Golsan and Ernest G. Holt present a well an- 
notated list of 184 species of birds of Autauga and Montgomery 
Counties, Alabama, in the April, 1914, number. 

R. B. Stockwell and Alex. Wetmore present an annotated and 
illustrated list of the birds from the vicinity of Golden, Colorado, 
in the July, 1914, number. 
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Wells W. Cooke gives a list of 110 winter birds of Oklahoma in 
the October, 1914, number, the annotations including records of 
migration. In the same number R. W. Williams presents a third 
supplement to the birds of Leon County, Florida. There are 22 spe- 
cies noted. 

In the January, 1915, number, H. H. Kopman presents Part VI, 
and in the April number Part VII of his “List of the Birds of Lou- 
isiana.” In this number Robert Cushman Murphy gives the re- 
sults of a ten-hour visit at Fernando Noronha, and in the July num- 
ber “The Bird Life of Trinidad Islet.” 

The remaining faunal paper in the July number is “Summer 
Birds of Forrester Island, Alaska,” by George Wilett. 

In the October, 1915, number, S. F. Rathbun gives a “List of 
Water and Shore Birds of the Puget Sound Region in the Vi- 
cinity of Seattle.” 

Ecological papers, considered in the broadest sense. The pa- 
per by E. S. Cameron in the April, 1914, number, on the Ferrugi- 
nous Rough-leg in Montana, is well illustrated and gives an ac- 
count of an excellent piece. of field work. In the same number 
Aretas A. Saunders gives “An Ecological Study of the Breeding 
Birds of an Area near Choteau, Montana.” 

George Finlay Simmons gives a study of the Clapper Rail in 
Texas in the July, 1914, number, and a study of the nesting of 
certain birds in Texas in the July, 1915, number. 

In the January, 1915, number, Alvin R. Cahn writes of a cap- 
tive Virginia Rail. 

In the April, 1915, number, Frederick H. Kennard has a paper 
on “The Okaloacoochee Slough,” which is more than usually in- 
teresting. 

“The Plum Island Night Herons” is an interesting paper in the 
October, 1915, number by S. Waldo Bailey. 

Mr. A. H. Wright continues his series of papers on “Early Rec- 
ords of the Wild Turkeys” in several numbers. 


Brrp-Lore.—Since the fast~notice of this magazine in these col- 
umns there-have been received Volumes 16 and,17, except the first 
number of Vol. 16, which was the last number reviewed. 

The series of colored pictures of the Fringillide has been com- 
pleted, and the Sylviide and Paride also completed. These col- 
ored illustrations of our native birds possess a peculiar value and 
make this magazine worth’! many times its subscription price alone. 
One of the delightful new features is the series of papers from the 
pen of Louis Agassiz Fuertes, accompanied with his inimitable 
sketches on “Impressions of the Voices of Tropical Birds.” “A 
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Coéperative Study of Bird Migration,” under the direction of 
Charles H. Rogers, ought to receive more support that has been 
given it. It is necessary to have a large number of records from 
the whole region which it is desired to cover if safe conclusions 
are to be drawn. Three articles from the pen of Robert Ridgway 
on “Bird Life in Southern Illinois,” beginning in the November- 
December, 1914, number, is descriptive of “Bird Haven.” The re- 
production of photographs of the new bird sanctuary gives the im- 
pression of a well chosen and well kept place for both Mr. and 
Mrs. Ridgway and their bird guests. 

The two Christmas censuses show a growing interest in this 
phase of bird study the country over. There are articles of in- 
terest besides those which have been selected for mention, besides 
many field notes. 

Each number contains a considerable amount of matter directly 
relating to the rapidly growing Audubon Society movement. 


THe Conpor.—The last number noticed was January-February, 
1914. Time and space forbid a detailed treatment of the twelve 
numbers which have been accumulated. This magazine continues 
its high standard of published matter, devoted largely to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Valuable faunal lists are here found, careful ecolog- 
ical studies presented, and critical notes on new or suspected new 
forms of birds. One receives the impression that while much ex- 
cellent work has been and is being done constantly the field is 
well-nigh an inexhaustible one for the bird student. 


THE ORIOLE.—The official organ of the Somerset Hills Bird Club, 
Bernardsville, N. J. In its third volume in 1915. Among the 
many interesting contents a “Decoration Day Census” appears in 
the August number. Such a census should give all of the breeding 
birds and the laggards of the migrations. This young member of 
the all too small group of ornithological publications is presented 
in most attractive form and contents. 


BLvuE-Birp.—It has already been announced that this magazine 
has changed hands and is now being published by Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. T. Miller in coéperation with the Cleveland Bird Lovers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Cleveland, Ohio. The high standard of excellence which 
was established by Dr. Swope is being maintained. The matter 
which is published is frankly of a popular type, and especially de- 
signed as an aid to the protection of our wild birds. It is well 
illustrated and should make a strong appeal to bird lovers gen- 
erally. 
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E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 
POWERS BUILDING, CHICAGO 

We have designed a beautiful little piece of inexpensive 
jewelry, consisting of an 


Emblem for Members of the Wilson Club 


This little Wilson’s Warbler can be mounted on a stick-pin; 
bar-pin, fob, lapel button, or hat-pin. These may be had of the 
designer or Business Manager, Wilson Bulletin. We specialize in 
the manufacture of class pins, medals, class rings and fraternity 


E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 


MORE THAN 
100,000 SLIDES 
TO RENT 

Lecture. sets on 
History, Art, Music, 
Travel, Science, 
Temperanee, Bible 
History, ete. 

Catalogue on ap- 
plication. 


Gerard Alan Ab- 
bott, in his lecturing, 
uses lantern — slides 
and views of our 
preparation. He says: 
“In nature work your 
color- artists are re- 
markably accurate.” 


The 
Geo. W. Bond 
Slide Co. 
(Incorporated) 
14 W. Washington 
Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special Slides 
made to order from 
negatives, photo- 
graphs, half-tones 
and other copy. 


We sell 


THE BONDOPTI- 
CON, 


The “Last Word 
in Stereopticons.” 
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Blue-Bird 
Published in co-operation with the Cleveland Bird Lov- 
ers’ Association, and devoted to 
BIRD STUDY and CONSERVATION 
$1.00 a Year, i0c a Copy 
AGENTS WANTED 


Address Editor Blue-Bird, 
1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Collectors’ Journal 


An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to collectors of postage 
stamps. The leading exponent of stamp collecting which no collector 
can afford to be without. 


Subscription Price, 50c per year. 
Sample Copy, 5e. 


H. LINDQUIST, anp PUBLISHER. 
700 East 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 


We operate our own printing plant and are in position to do 


SALE 


A few Complete Sets of the "Old Seite! 
Also back numbers of the “New Series,” and 
odd numbers of old Bird Magazines, 
: List furnished to those interested who write 1, 
Spear Laboratory, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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